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time powers. (The war was not allowed to end officially till
August 1921.) It used them as much as it dared. But it was
by no means certain of its implements. The London police
had actually come out on strike, successfully, in August 1918,
and it was scared. One of its earliest pre-occupations was to
break up the Police and Prison Officers' Union. It drafted
in an army expert. Sir W. Macready, and in August 1919,
though the country was still convulsed with strikes, rushed
through a Bill forbidding Trade Unionism, although it pro-
mised the constables certain rights of appeal and consultation
within the force. The police of London alone answered the
Union's strike call, and the Union was broken.
The military were even less amenable. " Soldiers' Councils "
were actually reported from Egypt, and insubordination
and mutiny were frequent at home. 10,000 mutinied on
January 6 at Folkestone, 2,000 at Dover, and some 60,000
at various other camps: on that day and the next three
days lorry-loads of angry mutineers descended on Whitehall,
forcing high officials to interview them, impartially asking
advice of Lansbury and Bottomley, but getting little
satisfaction. Intermittent riots continued well into the
summer. Five were killed and twenty-one wounded in one at
Kinmel Park, where the Red Flag was raised, the "Tin Town"
at Witley was burned down, Epsom Police Station stormed and
the Station Sergeant killed.
These violences looked like being repeated in civil life.
Strikes in the Yorkshire mines, on the North-East Coast, and
in London tubes were fairly peaceful. But in January and
February 1919, the Clyde and Belfast engineers came out,
defying their Unions, in a strike for a forty and forty-four hour
week respectively. They were defeated, because with the
end of the war the shop stewards had over-night lost their
importance and the centre of power had returned to the Union
headquarters. But during the strikes' progress what were
almost pitched battles with the police occurred in Glasgow,
the workers under the leadership of E. Shinwell, David
Kirkwood, W. Gallacher and others, standing up with surpris-
ing vigour to police batoning. More serious strikes were loom-
ing, of which incomparably the worst was a coal strike.